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EDITORIAL. 


Hitherto we have been able to record the fact that, in 
spite of the War, the circulation from libraries has remained 
practically stationary. The library reports for 1915-16, which 
are now flowing into the editorial office, show that this position 
has not been maintained so far as superficial figures are con- 
cerned. A number show a decrease in circulation ranging 
from about five to ten per cent. of the entire issue. At the 
same time the number of borrowers has declined in an even 
greater proportion. Both facts are due to the operation of the 
Military Service Act, and a consideration of the relative 
figures is distinctly not a matter for discouragement, but the 
exact contrary ; because it will be found, that the large deple- 
tion of borrowers’ registers has not been accompanied by a 
proportionate depletion of the issues ; in short, the borrowers 
who remain are actually reading much more than they did 
before the war. Our contention that readers turn to libraries 
for help and refreshment in these critical days can now be 
proven by actual figures. The time is an opportune one for 
determining the character of the books read by the men of 
our new armies as compared with those read by people who 
remain in civilian life. In one library that we have checked 
carefully the curious fact emerged that the issue of most 
books in the class Sociology ceased at the end of 1915. Fiction, 
we know, has been in slightly greater demand everywhere— 
for the reason just given. It would be an interesting, and 
not useless, work, if all libraries would take a census of this 
kind, so that we could see exactly by whom books are borrowed. 
General classified statistics scarcely meet the case ; the exami- 
nation of the issues of individual books gives more illuminating 
results. 

* 

An article entitled, ‘‘ Women Librarians: a Profession 
that Wants Recruits,’’ appeared in the Daily Mail of August 
16th from the pen of Beatrice Heron-Maxwell, who is described 
as ‘‘ the well-known novelist and thinker.” It is apparently 
based on letters written by one or two well-known women in 
the profession, and is a tissue of errors and mis-statements 
which most librarians will read with cordial disapproval. 
We have emphasised often enough that librarianship is in no 
want of women recruits as a whole, and much unfair mischief 
Vol. XIX. No. 219. New Series 123. September, 1916. 
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is done to women if they are induced to study for the pro- 
fession with the false notion that it is a road to a refined 
competency. Two libraries are quoted as having been staffed 
in 1915 exclusively by men, but since then only the chiefs 
and two senior assistants are men. One of the libraries 
mentioned has still, as a matter of fact, six men left, and could 
not be worked by two. Moreover, the suggestion drawn from 
his error is that the temporary girls employed to fill the gaps 
are regarded as being in every way equivalent to the men they 
replace, and in “ many libraries . . . women are being 
sedulously trained by their chiefs.” On the contrary, most 
of the girls are being trained only to do counter work, and have 
been engaged on the distinct understanding that they retire 
on the return of the professional library assistants. Then 
follow such interesting and novel statements as this: ‘‘ The 
salaries are small—designedly so, because this raises the 
standard of the assistant—and commencing at {25 per annum 
rise to {160, the highest paid to a fully qualified librarian.” 
If this means anything it means that any girl who enters a 
library may rise as she qualifies to the higher sum! The 
suggestion, too, that low salaries raise the standard of assis- 
tants would not have occurred to any merely masculine 
mind. Miss Gilbert will not be pleased to be credited with : 
“The Library Assistants’ Association . . . its services 
are invaluable, and the librarian of the future must possess 
its certificates.” 
* 

The article would not deserve the prominence we give to 
it except for the fact that the several women F.L.A.’s quoted 
are all members of the Committee of Women Librarians. 
This Committee is an offshoot of the Women’s Committee 
formed and financed by the L.A.A. to galvanise into a sense 
of their opportunities and educational needs the women 
already in the profession. Its extended life was to promote 
the election of a woman to the L.A. Council, and in this, by 
the help of the men members, it was successful. One of its 
tenets, we understand, was that, owing to the rubbish usually 
published about women in library work, articles conveying 
information should be written by the members, and informa- 
tion should not be given to journalists to be manipulated to 
support preconceived theories. We appeal to these ladies to 
keep hereafter to their own excellent rule. They know and 
realize that this is not the time to exploit libraries in the 
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interests of women. The circumstances of to-day are quite 
unusual. Large numbers of girls are being employed by 
libraries as a provisional measure, and amongst these are a 
few who will undoubtedly become permanent library assistants. 
The majority, however, have neither desire nor aptitude for 
the office of librarian. 

* 

We recur, somewhat reluctantly, to the question of the 
annual reports of libraries. The outstanding fact in this 
connexion is the want of uniformity which distinguishes 
reports ; each system issues a report based upon a scheme 
of its own, and, while this makes for variety, it does not give 
the maximum of usefulness. The necessary characteristics 
of an annual report—the questions it ought to answer—are 
three :—r. What is the populaticn served? 2. With what 
means? 3. At what cost? The whole document should be 
a development of these three points, although extra matter 
may usefully be added in some cases. These, however, are 
in our view essential. Regarding reports comparatively, 
the enquirer wants to know if the means available are sufficient, 
and if they are being operated to the best advantage. The 
easiest method of covering inefficiency is to observe silence in 
relation to accounts—to omit the balance sheet. Of course 
we do not suggest for a moment that this reason inspires 
many (or any) of the librarians whose reports lack this 
document. We wish only to emphasize again the special 
value of the accounts. In our last issue Dr. Hew Morrison 
gave a valid reason for the omission of the balance sheet from 
the Edinburgh report. It admits of the rejoinder, however, 
that one cannot gain any useful view of the work of the Edin- 
burgh libraries unless one knows at least their charge upon 
the City funds ; so that, if it were impossible, as Dr. Morrison 
avers, to publish the balance sheet, the totals on either side of 
that sheet—or at least the rate contribution to the libraries— 
could have been given in order to make the report intelligible. 
To pursue this argument to a logical conclusion. We suggest 
that the Library Association should draw up a standard 
summary of a library report, such as is in use in America at 
the instance of the American Library Association. Such a 
summary would, in the nature of the case, embrace the headings 
which Professor Adams found most convenient in his report 
to the Carnegie Trustees. We feel that all wise librarians 
would be grateful for, and would use, such a summary. 
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LOCAL COLLECTION PROBLEMS. 


By W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. 
Il. (Continued from Vol. XVIII., page 343). 


WHAT IS A LOCAL BOOK. 


20.—The basic records of a town, and, therefore, from the 
point of view of the local collection, its most important, are its 
written ones ; and in these, generally speaking, libraries are most 
deficient, for the obvious reason that the ordinary municipal library 
is a newcomer, and that in modern days the printed record has 
largely superseded the written one. Not altogether, however, as 
we shall see. Written records are almost of as many types as are 
the printed—there are parliamentary, municipal, parochial, private 
business and personal manuscripts, of which every librarian should 
strive to obtain possession. A copy of the Domesday Book for his 
area, albeit impossible, except by successful burglary of the Public 
Record Office, would be a desirable beginning to the collection. 
After that, I may tabulate a list of the classes of written material 
which should be sought :— 
1. Parochial Records: Tithe Registers, Parish Registers, Rate Books. 
2. — Records: Rate Books, Assessment Registers, Minute 
Ss. 
_ 3. Private business records : Leases, indentures, agreements. 
4. Manuscripts, autographs, &c. 
21.—Parochial registers of all kinds, tax books, &c., were until 
comparatively recent years, kept in the charge of the Church. 
Modern vicars have, as a rule, little interest in them, and are often 
willing to hand them over to the public library. At Croydon, for 
example, a visit to the muniment room of the Parish Church 
discovered a long and valuable set of parochial records, collectors’ 
registers, and similar works, which are now in the custody of the 
Libraries’ Committee, and a similar visit of investigation should be 
made in every town. Such books have an obvious value in resolving 
the whereabouts, rateable value and occupants of various types of 
property ; and already we have settled very interesting questions 
by their means. The actual parish registers—of births, marriages 
and deaths——are another matter, and the originals cannot, I believe, 
be transferred to the library. In some cases the staffs of libraries 
have obtained permission to transcribe these verbatim, and have 
actually done so.* It is undoubtedly a useful work, but scarcely 
comes into the province of the librarian as such ; his work is to 
collect existing material, not to create material, although there are 
infrequent exceptions to the rule. In general we must wait until 
one of the publishing societies produces these registers, and in the 
meanwhile refer enquiries to the Church. All I need to emphasize 
*At Walthamstow, if my memory serves me, this was done by a member 
of the Libraries staff. 
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here is the fact that for centuries the corporate life centred in the 
Church, and it is to the Church that we must look for our primary 
written records. 

22.—We reach somewhat surer ground when we endeavour 
to collect municipal records. The older municipalities—Coventry, 
Stratford-on-Avon, &c.,—have had some regard for their records, 
and have at least preserved them. Modern municipalities preserve 
them, too,—that is to say, theoretically. A visit to the basement 
or attics of the average municipal building is, however, a woeful 
experience for the collector. Usually, in cob-webbed chaos, 
he will find the records that in a century (or much less) will have 
immeasurable interest for the student of local affairs. There are 
written minutes as distinct from printed ones of municipal com- 
mittees, rate, assessment, receipt, wages, work, and numerous 
other books to be found in the confusion to which I refer. It is 
not always easy to persuade the people concerned to hand over 
these books, and indeed the more recent of them probably ought 
not to be handed over ; but a little persuasive tact has in more 
than one case secured the right of the librarian to take charge of 
and to classify and catalogue them. Sometimes limitations are 
placed upon their use (for example, books of the last ten years may 
not be exposed to general consultation), but in any case they ought 
to be secured for the collection if it is in amy way possible. The 
records, it must be mentioned, are voluminous and bulky, and if in 
addition to the right of custody the municipality can be induced to 
provide a room for their reception, the relief will generally be a 
welcome one. 

23.—In some ways the most attractive of written records, the 
most human, are the private ones ; and these are also the most 
difficult to obtain. Leases, wills, agreements, indentures, and 
similar deeds are naturally not stored systematically anywhere in 
the average town, and they must be searched out. Old inns are 
likely places, as are old solicitors’ offices (if you can get into them), 
and auctions sometimes bring them to light. There are, of course, 
dealers who specialize in them, and I have seen most desirable 
deeds that have been obtained cheaply from London dealers. 
Such documents throw more light on the changes, customs, and 
language of a locality than do any of the more formal records 
mentioned above. 

24.—Local literary manuscripts, autographs, manuscripts of 
local authors, letters, and similar written documents are so obviously 
desirable that more than a mention of them is superfluous ; but I 
want, in this connexion, to urge that to-day will very quickly 
belong to the past, and that the collection of these things from the 
hands of living men is to be desired. When a librarian receives a 
letter from the mayor, a prominent alderman, or similar local 
celebrity, he does not as a rule think of it as something to be pre- 
served in the local collection. Why not ? 
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25.—In recent years librarians have given systematic attention 
to the collection of pictoric! ~ecords, although, indeed, they have 
long been recognized as a part of the collector’s province. These 
naturally divide into— 
t. Painted records. . Ph 
2. Prints. 
(I think we can extend the word “ pictorial ” to cover maps.) The 
presence of painted records may be questioned, but their value as 
records is undoubted, seeing that they give colour, atmosphere, 
and have other interpretative values which are absent from the 
more meticulously accurate photograph. We* have gone so far 
at Croydon as to engage a competent artist to make water-colour 
sketches of all such buildings, streets, and scenes in the town as 
are likely to be destroyed by its expansion. The results have been 
gratifying to this generation, and should be more so to those that 
are to come. Local prints and photographs should be collected 
without special regard to their artistic value ; record is always the 
motto of the collector, not beauty, however much we may desire it 
personally. Care should be taken to secure photographs in a 
permanent process, but it is better to have them in the more 
evanescent processes, and to take special care of them, than not to 
have them at all. All gas-light photographic prints (with a distinct 
preference for platinotype, bromide and velox papers in this 
descending order) are practically permanent: but the finest photo- 
aphic paper extant will not endure direct sunlight everlastingly. 
e question of the treatment of prints and photographs generally, 
however, deserves separate treatment, and here we are concerned 
only with what should be collected. The pictures, then, must 
represent distinctive things interpretative of the life of the district. 
Pictures of individual flowers, which grow anywhere, trees which 
are not peculiar to the place, “ pretty bits ” which might be matched 
in any place in the kingdom, are of little or no value. Omitting 
these inessential things, practically everything else from the 
portrait of the Member of Parliament to that of the local amoeba 
comes within the scope of the collection. The cheapest print 
from the cheapest periodical need not be despised. It may serve 
its turn. 


26.—Special endeavour should be made to secure a complete set 
of the maps of the region covered. In spite of the conventionality 
and inaccuracy of many early maps they are our original source 
of information on many points vital to the collection. For some 
counties the maps have been scheduled with exemplary thorough- 
ness,f and by basing his collection on one of these schedules the 


* The notion was Mr. Jast’s, I think. 

¢ The best example of this work that I know is Sir H. C. Fordham's 
* Herefordshire Maps, 1579-1900." Miss Ethel Gerard has done good 
service for Sussex maps : See “‘ The Library,” v. 6, pp. 252-75. 
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collector will be helped greatly, seeing that the old cartographers 
usually worked on several counties, and the map bibliography of 
Yorkshire, for example, may be expected to furnish useful clues 
to the maps of Kent. Old gazetteers, topographies, histories, 
encyclopedias and periodicals of general scope often contain maps, 
and the least prepossessing of such works should be consulted in 
order to obtain them. 


27.—Engraved records are fewer than any previously men- 
tioned. They include local seals, crests, coins and tokens, and 
similar articles. Tokens, it may not be generally known, were 
coins, usually having the values of a farthing, a halfpenny, and a 
penny, which local traders were permitted to issue to supply the 
scarcity of a small coinage from the national treasury. These were 
issued mainly from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, and 
generally had a local exchange value only, although a number were 
accepted in many counties. Clearly these tokens, which often 
carry the trade marks, signs, &c., of the trader issuing them, are a 
valuable and interesting part of local material. The Coventry 
Public Libraries possess what I believe is an unique collection of 
tokens relating to that city. Various local medals should also be 
sought. For example, at Croydon we have acquired a token 
which was issued on the spot by the Local Board of Health to 
people who assisted the parish fire brigade at fires, in order to 
support their claim to remuneration and to circumvent the clever 
old Croydonians who claimed to have assisted, but who had not 


done so. 
(To be continued.) 
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In connexion with my last paper on this subject the Librarian of Aber- 
deen, Mr. G. M. Fraser, has very kindly sent me the catalogue of his Local 
Collection. I may have something more to say about this later, but in it he 
gives the rules which have governed his inclusion of books in the catalogue, 
which are interesting and well worth consideration. I find myself unable 
to agree with his fifth rule, as I do not think any case can be made for authors 
temporarily resident in a locality unless their works have been definitel 
influenced by the locality. Ina majority of cases Rule 6 is much too limited. 
I think all books printed locally should be considered part of a local collec- 
tion, as the town of their origin is the one place where it may be expected 
that at least one official copy of each work should be found. I recognise 
of course that this would be a very large business for a publishing centre 
such as Aberdeen. W. C. Berwick SAYErs. 


1. The catalogue embodies all publications, of whatever kind, possessed 
by the Library, that have been published in the three counties. 

2. It embodies all publications that deal specifically, and as a whole. 
with the locality whether published in the locality or not. 

3. It embodies the works of native writers, although these works may 
not have been published locally, and although the writers may not have been 
resident in the locality at the time of publication. 

4. It embodies certain publications by outside writers—usually pub- 
lished outside the locality—that bear to any extent directly on the neigh- 
bourhood, such, for example, as Queen Victoria’s two books, dealing with 
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life on Deeside, presented by Her Majesty to the Library ; or, that bear 
directly on persons or events associated with the locality, of which a good 
example are the pamphlets and other publications bearing on the Robertson 
Smith case. 

The Catalogue embodies also a limited number of works by persons 
who may have been only temporarily resident in the locality, but such works 
only as were published in the period of such residence. No attempt has been 
made to follow these writers beyond the locality either in forming the Local 
Collection or in compiling the Catalogue. It happens that “ external ”’ 
works of such writers may be found in the Library, but only as part of the 
ordinary Library stock, and if any such publications may have found their 
way into this Catalogue it will have been by accident. 

6. In a still more limited number of cases publication by outside 
writers, and published outside, but printed in the locality, have been admitted 
when they seemed sufficiently distinctive as examples of local printing, or 
for any other reason, to justify inclusion. Every entry in the Catalogue, 
it may be said, has been made on reason shown, although the reasons might 
not be uniformly weighty or convincing. 


THE IDEAL PUBLIC LIBRARY FROM THE 
RATEPAYER’S POINT OF VIEW.* 
By Witrrip Hynes, Hove Public Library. 


INCE their first inception public libraries have had criticism : 
some of it valuable, and much of it honest, but a great deal 
of it showing not only a lack of the detailed knowledge 

which should be the equipment of a critic, but also an extreme 
absence of public spirit, and it is surprising to find the existence of 
this latter, evidenced even at the present day. Between the 
two extremes of ardent enthusiasm and active opposition, there 
must be some more or less happy medium of opinion which fairly 
expresses the public view of libraries to-day. A librarian} once 
said, ‘‘ public opinion respecting libraries may be divided roughly 
into three main classes: there are those who appreciate them ; 
those who think but little concerning them ; and inveterate oppo- 
nents . . .’ and this applies perhaps as well now as it did ten 
years ago when this was said. Yet it must be remembered in 
dealing with this question, that the outlook of the public is changing 
—slowly, perhaps, but not so slowly as some seem to think ; there 
is a wider outlook as the result of popular education, and this has 
led to a knowledge of the limitations of ignorance, and a wish to 
overcome them, and to a desire for culture as expressed primarily in 
literature. Now-a-days everyone can read, but the librarian aims 
at turning the reader into a student, and a student is (almost 
necessarily) a partizan of libraries. If library development had 


* This Essay won the Hon. President’s Prize in the 1915 competition 
held by the South Coast Branch of the Library Assistants’ Association. 
The writer is now serving with the R.A.M.C. at Malta. 

t W. E. Doubleday: L. A. Record, Vol. 14. 
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depended upon this one factor—the growth of the study habit— 
it would have been much more rapid ; but it must be admitted that 
the crippling restrictions, and the poor financial basis, upon which 
public libraries generally have to work, have seriously retarded the 
growth of the movement. 

It is fairly true to say that the ratepayer’s view of the library 
is the only one that matters, because he pays for its upkeep and 
governs it through his Committee, and it is easy to see how impor- 
tant is the goodwill of the ratepayer to library development. This 
goodwill depends upon the degree to which the ratepayer is satisfied 
by the library, and so we come to the initial aim of those who 
administer libraries—the satisfaction of those who provide for 
them. Now the reader, to be satisfied with his library must find 
it useful to him, for it stands to reason that he cannot be satisfied 
with a useless institution, and from these premises we may conclude 
that the raison d’étre of the library is usefulness. 


§ 2. 

It is very difficult to analyse so intangible and shifting a thing 
as public opinion, except hy reducing it to its units, and building 
these up again to form the mass of opinion. There are as many 
attitudes towards the library as there are classes of people who 
use it. For instance, the professional classes, doctors, lawyers, 
and scientists, who expect the provision of their own technical 
literature to the exclusion of that of general culture, are as a body 
selfishly in opposition to the establishment of libraries. Then there 
are the “ superior people,’’ who would no more dream of using the 
“Free” Library than they would of using the public baths; to 
these the library is a charity organization whose ministration, 
should be confined to the submerged in the slums. Their attitude 
is quite illogical, for they will recognize the local museums and art 
galleries as the instruments of the highest culture, yet deny this 
recognition to an institution established with the same objects, but 
with different ways of attaining them. The grievances of these 
people are many and varied, and the two charges they are fondest 
of bringing forward are : that the reading rooms of the library are 
a resort for loafers, and that the library books themselves contain 
disease germs. The latter objection has been dealt with by medical 
men, and in opposition to the former, one can only point out that 
the expenditure upon periodicals is largely taken up by the scien- 
tific, technical, and literary magazines, which are anything but an 
attraction to the typical “ loafer.” 

There are other people who see the shadow of Socialism 
lurking behind most municipal and national undertakings, be they 
ever so obviously for the public good. Public libraries, they 
say, were the thin end of the wedge which, along with municipal 
contro] of water and light, and public baths and the like, culminated 
in the recent national insurance scheme and the institution of 
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labour bureaux. It is futile to argue with such people, whose 
minds are fossilized, and one can only hope that when the masses 
become enlightened, the cries of these people will lose their appeal. 

The number and cheapness of books nowadays, others say, 
make libraries unnecessary ; but on examining this argument one 
cannot help thinking that the very number of the books makes it 
impossible for the student (and especially the poor student) to 
buy all he wants on his subject, and here comes the chance of the 
library to exercise its function of usefulness. 

The press is a very important factor in determining the direc- 
tion of public opinion, and it is much to be regretted that in the 
“silly season’ the press humorists often direct their attention 
to public libraries. The shafts of these penmen are too often taken 
seriously by their readers, particularly by those whose acquaintance 
with libraries and their work has not been obtained at first hand, 
and this certainly does no good to the library cause _— These enter- 
prising journalists rejoice in the discovery of “ bulls ” in catalogues 
and a misprinted “ Burke’s Geological History of the Landed 
Gentry,” with its hint of old fossils causes them great amusement. 
Perhaps even more dangerous than the satirical press humorist 
is the unfriendly leader-writer, who mangles statistics and belittles 
the work of the library. His well-rounded sentences and specious 
arguments, when pointed in the wrong direction, do incalculable 
damage to the public idea of the higher side of librarianship— 
the side which figures in our ideals.* 


§ 3. 

Satisfactory relations between the library and the public 
depend to a very great extent on the wisdom of the regulations 
according to which the institution is conducted. First impressions 
are the lasting ones, and if a ratepayer’s first visit gives him the 
idea that a library is a place bristling with notices “ thou shalinot. .” 
he will hardly think that here at last is the ideal university of the 
people ; but if he observes an absence of irritating restrictions, he 
is at once favourably impressed, and his education in liberal 


* Extract from the Newcastle Daily Journal, September 3rd, 1904 :— 

“* The librarian is a vendor of all wares, and is no more responsible than 
the grocer for the quality of the goods he purveys. The ratepayers pay 
for the library, and they will have the books that please them, and will 
refuse to read those they do not like. It is no use lining the shelves of a 
free library with the recondite works of scientists, educationalists, and 
philosophers, or the classical treasures of past ages, if the people prefer 
the last bran-new flimsy tale that comes hot from the press. The less, 
therefore, we have of high-flown speeches about education and enlighten- 
ment in connection with such libraries, the less will shallow people deceive 
themselves that all this has anything to do with the function of the librarian. 
His duty is to arrange, classify and catalogue, and to see that his customers, 
the ratepayers, get what they want. This is what the library has been 
provided for ; and it is really the only function it is ever likely to dis- 
charge.” 
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views towards libraries is begun. But accidents will happen even 
in the best regulated libraries, and the public and staff occasionally 
clash over some question of a rule which appears unduly restrictive 
to the borrower, while really it is safeguarding his interests. A 
man, for instance, may think it to his advantage to take out a 
dozen books instead of two, and keep them out for a dozen weeks 
instead of three ; yet it would clearly be against his interests if 
every one were allowed to do the same thing, andso both the number 
of books and the time must be restricted by rule. The same man 
might want to take away reference books to read at home, and this 
same argument applies here. 

Many people object to ‘joining the library,” because of 
the trouble it entails—the endless filling in of forms and obtaining 
of guarantees ; while in some places readers are further discouraged 
when on becoming members they meet still more restrictions— 
when they are put before a cryptic indicator instead of books, with 
a badly compiled catalogue to help(?) them. Yet these hindrances 
are growing less very quickly, and this picture has happily a striking 
converse. 

The library of to-day approaches more nearly to the ideal 
than ever formerly. The reader receives attention and even 
expert assistance from the staff, and we are very near the ideal 
which Sir William Bailey expressed when he said ‘* those who 
desire knowledge and cannot afford to pay for professors, should 
find their professors in the public libraries where they hope to find 
them—not professors whose erudition is almost superhuman, and 
whose knowledge on a universe of subjects is encyclopedic, but 
the chief characteristics of whom is a working knowledge of their 
libraries, coupled with a serenity and courtesy that nothing can 
ruffle.” The initiation of the newly-become members into those 
mysteries of administration which affect them as readers, which is 
becoming, and rightly, a general practice amongst senior assistants, 
must have done a great deal to change grumblers intofriends. If 
the public once get the impression that library staffs are there to 
be of service to them, grumbling, except by the chronic few, will 
disappear, since every reader, with the aid of the assistant, will be 
able to get the most out of the books in the collection, be 
this ever so small. Better equipped assistants, better compiled 
catalogues, and more usefully arranged books, well selected 
in the first place, are already making the present-day library 
a thing of wonder and congratulation, as compared with its 
early predecessors, and it may be said by the way that the lending 
department countei, as the heart of the library, should have the 
best-equipped assistants, or the library will make but slow headway 
in the public esteem. 


§ 4. 
There is a good deal of talk in connection with libraries about 
“ getting hold of the public,” and ‘ capturing their interest,” and 
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this points to the disconcerting fact that there is still a large number 
of people with little or no belief in libraries as useful institutions. 
The library authorities, believing without doubt in the dictum 
“ first catch your hare,’’ seem ingeniously to throw out netsin 
which to inveigle those who have not hitherto used the library of 
their own accord. Be this as it may, there is undoubtedly still a 
great field for useful activity in bringing the library to the notice of 
the public, and in this activity library publications play, and will in 
the future play, a large part. The annual report, the monthly 
or quarterly bulletin, the hand-list and the “ library column ”’ in 
the local newspaper are all legitimate means of advertisement, and 
are usually successful when well conducted. Most of the failures 
can be ascribed to the lack of literary ability on the part of the 
librarian responsible (for to be respected as an educational agent 
the bulletin must have a literary value), and it is to be regretted 
that this is a serious handicap to the good effects of these publications. 

In other ways, too, the ratepayer has the library brought 
forcibly to his notice. His children, already great readers 
themselves through the medium of the school and juvenile libraries, 
bring to his home the beginnings of an atmosphere of literature, 
and wherever he goes—to his club, or to any of the local societies 
to which he may belong—-he will find, if the town library has been 
properly advertised, evidences of its usefulness in the form of 
catalogues and hand-lists, and perhaps lectures and book-talks. 
The members of the local literary societies, once converted by good 
treatment to a kindly view towards the library, will prove valuable 
partizans by missionary work outside its walls; local artists, 
camera fiends, and the like, if allowed to have exhibitions of their 
work in the library, will whip up their friends and acquaintances, 
and when once he has them in the building, it should be left to the 
librarian to improve on the occasion. Special collections connected 
with local industries, and other attractions of this kind, doa wonder- 
ful amount of good in making the library known to, and eventually 
popular with, ‘‘ those without.” 

§ 5. 

At this point we may draw our conclusions as to what is the 
ratepayer’s ideal, and (when we have found what it is), consider 
how far the ideal is realized, and whether it is likely ever to be 
completely realized. That a fulfilling of the ratepayer’s expecta- 
tions will rapidly follow our knowledge of those expectations 
cannot be doubted, and it is only the number and variety of the 
ideas that makes for confusion. The conceptions of the layman 
must necessarily be restricted, since he can go no farther in his 
criticism than the point where his general knowledge stops, and 
his criticisms must be confined to his likes and dislikes of what he 
actually sees. As has been said, the library reader likes freedom, 
and dislikes restrictions, since it needs no special knowledge to 
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observe these he respects literary merit in the library publications, 
and a tone of culture and education in the members of the staff ; 
and as a ratepayer, he expects sympathetic attention when he 
states hiswants. But above all these things it must be remembered 
that the usefulness of the library must be the foremost considera- 
tion, for if the reader does not find it of use, he will not use the 
library. His ideal, then, is a library in which the thousand-and- 
one little inconveniences of most public libraries do not exist. A 
good catalogue will be his evidence that it contains an excellent 
collection of books, and since he is able actually to handle the 
books at the shelves, he will see how usefully and systematically 
they are arranged. When the catalogue and his examination of 
the shelves fail him, he will be able to enlist the services of a well- 
informed assistant, who will give him the best the books are capable 
of. The readers who use neither lending nor reference departments 
will have the satisfaction of seeing in the reading-rooms their own 
professional periodicals (in numbers proportionate to the demand) 
as well as the best of the literary journals, and the lighter magazines 
which help in the recreative side of library work. 

When the ratepayer finds all these desirable things in his 
library, his goodwill will be assured, and his public support of 
more generous legislation will naturally follow. The “ lean years” 
of the movement will be over, and the library millenium will indeed 
have come—when the ratepayer finds all these desirable things. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES, 
A TOURING COMPANY, AFTER 40 YEARS. 

The L.A. will be forty years of age in a few months, and is still 
without a home. At one time I thought we should have feathered 
a nest in Hanover Square, in the best rooms we ever had ; but that 
was not to be. Then we migrated to Clare Market, and deposited 
our library in Finsbury ; our offices being in Whitcomb Street. 
Afterwards we elaborately displayed ourselves on the map in 
Bloomsbury, leaving our library in Clare Market, whither it had 
followed us. I believe the library is still at Clare Market ; presently 
we shall forget where it is. At one time we owned a museum of 
library appliances, but I know not what basement houses it 
now. Bloomsbury knows us no more, and we are precariously 
lodged in that home of cranks miscalled Caxton Hall, a building the 
City of Westminster seriously proposed recently to rid themselves 
of. At Caxton Hall we have a diminutive office, the occasional 
use of a meeting room for the Council, and lavatory accommodation, 
for which we pay £76 per annum. When circumstances permit 
the Council meets in a commodious lounge ; quite often, however, 
the members pile themselves up in a little green room, get 
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inextricably mixed up with hats, coats, sticks, umbrellas, peer at 
the chairman at one end of the table through a fog of tobacco 
smoke, and sniff at the singed coat-tails of members at the other 
end. After forty years. Of any signs that the Association has had 
a history, of members’ portraits, library, museum, not a vestige. 
Any provincial librarian who ventures out of his hotel is homeless 
and clubless. The L.A A. lurks in some other hole: the Biblio- 
graphical Society in another corner. This state of affairs, I believe, 
need not continue ; and if our fortieth anniversary still finds us 
digging out we may pray ardently that our jubilee will see us in our 
own home. Why not put the matter before the Dunfermline 
Trust without furtherdelay ? Or does the Council not care about the 
future of the Association ? Is it true that the members of it have 
lost faith and energy? Is ‘“ impossible’ the only word of which 
they know the full meaning ? 

Some, perhaps many, of our members, will not return from the 
war. The L.A. might be proud of even a small memoria! of its 
own men. But where is it to go? And who cares ? 

OUR SECRETARIAL DIFFICULTIES. 

The L.A. Secretaries are flecing from London. Mr. Jast, 
now at Manchester, no longer carries on the duties of hon. secretary 
to the Association. The Publications Secretary, in Portsmouth, 
and the Education Secretary, in Edinburgh, are still in harness. 
Until lately we have had impressed upon us the necessity of hono- 
rary secretaries being in London to carry on their duties. But 
suppose all the brilliant men in the Association migrate from London, 
leaving headquarteis destitute of secretarial] talent: What is to 
happen then? As secretaries ought to attend meetings the Council 
must decide (1) to appoint Londoners as secretaries or (2), if fit 
men are not to be found in London, to appoint provincial men 
as secretaries, and pay their expenses to headquarters whenever 
necessary, or (3) to engage a permanent general secretary. This 
matter is exceedingly important. Upon the efficiency and energy of 
the secretarial work the Association’s success almost wholly depends 

SUGGESTION FOR THE CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUST. 

With the assistance of experts selected by the L.A. Council 
the Trust proposes to prevent over-building. I hope the Trust 
will realise fully what over-building implies. If a library authority 
invests too much money in bricks and mortar the cost of maintaining 
the buildings is so heavy that not enough money is left for books 
and service. All librarians will admit that. But what is an efficient 
service? On this point librarians—I shall not say are in disagree- 
ment—but are apathetic. I know towns where costly branch 
libraries, filled with good books, are in charge of !ibrarians paid 
£80 per annum. To pay a branch librarian {120 is considered 
wasteful ; but he may reach that if he dodders along for years. In 
other cases the administration of large tibraries is more or less in the 
hands of assistants earning £52 to {80 a year. 


I submit to the Trust that this question of pay is vital. What 
is the cause of low pay? In any work in which a man can be re- 
o the pay must be low. Low qualifications mean low pay. 

e training given to our assistants is shamefully inadequate ; and 
it is hopeless for us to expect the L.A. Education Committee to 
mend its ways and to train librarians instead of training book- 
finders. Giving a large number of Kipps-like young men super- 
ficial and hasty instruction in their duties, instead of making 
educated young men efficient librarians, is the cause of starvation 
wages. Here then is the question the Trustees must ask themselves : 
Are we right in encouraging the erection of buildings and the 
formation of excellent libraries which are to be wasted for the 
want of good librarianship? There can be but one answer. Let 
the Trust, when considering whether money shall be given for 
a building or not, insist on a straight answer to a plain question : 
Is this library to be put in charge of a man of education and 
social address and technical training, whose remuneration will suffice 
to allow him some of the amenities and the intellectual resources 
essential in a librarian’s life? 


THE LIBRARY WORLD. 


THE ABUSE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Somebody is sending from Cambridge letters in which they 
offer to public libraries copies of certain publications, with the 
character of which I am unacquainted, and intend to remain so. 
These letters plead for the Union of Democratic Control, saying 
that its aims have been misunderstood and misrepresented. Accom- 
panying at least one of the letters is a copy of an important 
public library’s bulletin, in which appears an annotated list of 
the books offered. . 

When, in a time of great danger, with the liberty of a people 
at stake, while parents and wives are feverishly anxious about their 
relatives at the front,—when at such a time men oppose all measures 
designed by the Government for the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, they have only themselves to thank if they are misunderstood. 
For my part, the names of some people forming the Union's executive 
—Messrs. Norman Angell, C. Roden Buxton, J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
E. D. Morel, and others—suggest to me that the Union's aims have 
been plumbed unerringly by a people to whom danger has brought 
enlightenment. But my point now is this. We degrade public 
libraries if we allow them to be used for propaganda of any kind 
whatever. We might legitimately take a narrower, more selfish 
view. We might argue that our movement will suffer by associa- 
tion with an Union disseminating doctrines so offensive to most 
people at this time. But I do not take this view. I maintain 
that we have no right to allow societies, founded and supported 
to carry on any propaganda, to enter libraries and thrust their 
literature unsought into the hands of readers. 
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| am quite impartial about this, as another instance should 
prove. I pluck this little flower from Spiritual Life for July : “‘ The 
work of placing Spiritual Life in public libraries is being blessed by 
God. To the ong list of public libraries previously given, whe 
the paper is regularly received, we have this month to add 

(You will need no assurance that it was quite by accident that 
I read any paper with the title Spiritual Life). Here is a particular 
case of making use of public libraries for sectarian propaganda. 
By God's blessing every person who enters a library is to see on the 
table before him a copy of Spiritual Life,—simply because the 
library is public and rate-supported. Were we to make a rule of 
buying all the periodicals we need, and refusing all gifts of them, 
we should end this scandal. I know one library where three out 
of every five papers on its list are gifts from sectaries, faddists, 
and advertisers: any reader who conceives this library to be an 
educational institution must be excessively irritated when he 
realises that in fact it is a religious and political cockpit. 

RAEMAEKERS. 

When art and literature, and the repositories of them, are 
overshadowed by the great events of our time, we are not a little 
consoled to know that the greatest power in Europe to-day is 
not the German Army, but the cartoons of Raemaekers. His 
work is unequal. Super-refined people and high-brows contemn 
him. But at his best he is simple, direct, terrible : the hardest 
hitter and the surest marksman in Europe. Unfortunately his 
cartoons are not seen in Germany. But six months more of war, 
and a free circulation in Germany of Raemaekers’ cartoons, would 
destroy the Junker domination and bring low the Hohenzollern 
dynasty. After this war our pacifists will try to “end war” by 
making us unready to fight the next: far better were it to flood 
Germany with Raemaekers, in whom the power of art and literature 
are again splendidly vindicated. 

THE LATE MR. FOLKARD. 

Mr. Folkard devoted the best part of his life to the Wigan 
Reference Library and its catalogue. Whether his work was ever 
appreciated by Wigan people I much doubt. He was surrounded 
by people who exist but do not live; who have little use for art 
and literature, or even technical education. A man must needs be 
very bright and brave to rid himself of the depressing influence of a 
Wigan environment. But Mr. Folkard, although perhaps in later 
years he realised the heaviness of a librarian’s task in such a town, 
laboured hard to finish his great bibliographical tool, the catalogue 
of his reference library. He was a true bookman ; an earnest and 
scholarly librarian. ZENODOTUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of “‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRs.”} 


” 
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LIBRARY NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. | 


The Book Sub-Committee of the Aberdeen Library Committee 
have refused to receive a deputation of ratepayers with regard to 
the Sub-Committee’s decision to discontinue the “ Literary Guide.” 


An interesting donation has been received by the Croydon 
Public Libraries in the shape of a number of books recovered from 
a house which was half demolished in an air raid. They show 
vividly the destructive power of bullets driven by modern high 
explosives. Volumes bound in old boards (‘‘ The Works of Thomas 
Townson,” 1810, v. 1, for example, a work 1} inches thick), have 
been cleanly and completely perforated, the holes being about 
an inch in diameter ; more modern books in cloth (Hoare’s ‘ Evolu- 
tion of the English Bible,” 13 inches thick) have a perforation, 
quite regular in form 1} inches in diameter : but in a work bound 
in calf of the early 19th century (Horne’s “ Introduction to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,’”’ 1821), 
the projectile was arrested after penetrating 2} inches into the 
paper. In every case the bullets are deflected upwards at an angle 
of about 45°. The deductions to be drawn from the examples are 
that old book-papers in thicknesses of 2} inches upwards will stop 
a bullet from a bomb, but that modern featherweight papers of 
equal thickness have not nearly the same resistance. 


We learn from the Daily Telegraph that a special library 
arrangement has been made for British prisoners of war interned 
abroad. Correspondents of our interned men should acquaint 
them with the existence of an educational book scheme by which 
their wants can be supplied. Any prisoner can obtain, free of 
charge and carriage paid, good books of an educational character 
(not fiction or light literature) on almost any subject, by communi- 
cating either directly or through a correspondent with Mr. A. T. 
Davis, Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. An official form is 
supplied gratis on which the persons should state as precisely as 
possible the kind of book desired. Evidence is forthcoming that it is 
necessary to provide mental as well as physical subsistence for 
British prisoners during their confinement. Mr. Davis asks for 
offers of suitable books for this purpose. Lists should be sent 
before the books are despatched. 


We learn from the Evening News that : “ A ‘ pie-master’ at a 
library applied for exemption at Lambeth Tribunal, and explained 
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that he had charge of all the mixed literature that could not be 
classified." We are frankly puzzled as to this novel term, and 
should be glad if any of our readers could throw light upon its origin 
and significance. 


By a benefaction of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, who 
granted {600 to cover the cost of boxes, books, and current expenses 
for two years, a scheme of circulating libraries was inaugurated in 
December throughout Westmorland, the Kendal Public Library 
being the central repository and the village schools the local dis- 
tributing centres. 88 County Schools have been supplied with books 
on a scale according to the population of each district ranging from 
one box (20 books) to five boxes (100 books) ata time. To get the 
scheme into working order quickly, the librarian selected the first 
batch of books ; but all the books in the library are available to 
villagers, and any of them may be requisitioned through the Head 
Teachers on special forms accompanying each box. To avoid a 
waiting period between the despatch and receipt of books in the 
villages a fresh box is sent from the library in advance, books being 
chosen by the Head Teacher, or made up as far as possible from 
requisitions. ‘‘ Recorders”’ are placed in each box, and, when 
regularly marked according to the simple plan adopted, not only 
serve to show who has each book, but act as a guide to the class 
of literature most popular in each district, and form a record of 
the use made of each book. It is evident from letters received from 
several head teachers. that the scheme has already met with 
marked success. 


The Chairman of the Llandudno Public Library, finding it 
necessary to defend the library from criticism in the Urban District 
Council, stated that the number of books distributed was larger 
than from any other public library in the whole of North Wales. 
He said that at the outbreak of war the Committee decided not to 
spend the money on books unnecessarily ; ‘‘ books were a luxury, but 
they were a luxury which cheap reprints have brought within the 
reach of people of ordinary means.’" We regret to hear the Chair- 
man of a public library, who ought to know better, repeating this 
absurd statement, but we commend his further assurance that the 
Committee had = a considerable sum on re-binding more 
valuable works. It shows that the emphasis is placed upon the 
right matter. 


All employés under the Merthyr Public Libraries Committee 
have been granted a war bonus of two shillings weekly. 


Some notes which appear in the Newcastle Chronicle are 
worth reprinting, although we do not endorse the statement which 
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opens the second paragraph, as most librarians know it to be a 
journalistic fiction merely. Otherwise the reasoning is worthy of 
consideration. 


Tue Proposep CARNEGIE LIBRARY at GATESHEAD. 


The Carnegie offer of £15,000 for the erection of a new public library 
at Gateshead, to which I referred at some length in my notes about a 
week ago, is being considered in all its bearings among the leading men 
of the town. One of the conditions of the offer is that the Corporation 
must spend {2,000 on the gradual expansion of the technical section, 
and I understand that the ultra-economists in the borough hold the 
opinion that the amount mentioned is an inordinate one for the purpose. 
I think it is unwise to take a narrow view of matters pertaining to 
technical education, and especially at this time, when many towns, 
and the country generally, are making preparations for increasing and 
modernising facilities for obtaining knowledge in view of the competition 
there will be for industrial and commercial supremacy after the war is 
over. Gateshead therefore ought to look well ahead in this library 
scheme, and to recollect that though the two thousand pounds may 
appear a large sum now, it is conceivable that it may prove a very 
small item compared with the good the institution will be capable of 
doing among the apprentices and other students of the district. 


FULLER Use oF LIBRARIES. 

For the most part the work of our public libraries is concerned with 
the issue of the lighter forms of literature, novels, stories of adventure 
and the like, but I think more attention should be given to the higher 
educative potentialities of the library. In every town where there 
is a good public library there is usually a large collection of technical 
and scientific books, but I am not sure that the most is made of the 
available stores of knowledge in these institutions. In a way the 
public library should be the handmaid of the college, and of very real 
value to young men, and young women also, in the days of their appren- 
ticeship. The time has come when the public library should be regarded 
as something very much more than the place from which we borrow a 
novel, and in a great industrial centre like Tyneside steps should be 
taken to encourage the youth of the neighbourhood to take full advan- 
tage of the facilities there are for obtaining specialised knowledge. 
With these thoughts in mind I think the Carneige condition in the offer 
to Gateshead respecting technical expansion is entirely on right lines. 


As a result of the extensive Shakespeare Tercentenary celebra- 
tions at Newport, Mon., the Public Library has received a complete 
set of Furnival’s facsimiles of the Shakespeare quartos in 43 volumes 
as a gift from Mr. T. E. Watson, while four other subscribers have 
presented a facsimile of the First Folio. 


Mr. Frank Pacy, the chief librarian of Westminster, has been 
interviewed by the Daily News on reading. We extract the more 
interesting of his remarks :-— 

** People in their stress of mind have not been diverted during the 
war from recreative reading. Nor does it appear that the character of 
their reading has greatly altered in any notable way. In the year 
before the war when more than half-a-million volumes were issued by 
the Westminster public libraries for reference and home reading, the 
percentage of fiction was 34.94. In the first year of the war it was 
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34-91, and in the second year that has just closed 34.25. The marked 
fall in the demand for fiction, in the experience of Westminster, occurred 
some years ago. It was largely due to the growth of the libraries in more 
serious branches of literature, and partly, perhaps, to the progressive 
effects of education. At the beginning of the century just half the 
books that were issued were fiction. In the first five years the pro- 
portion fell from 50 to 42 per cent., and it has been falling steadily 
ever since.’” 


We gather from the Sussex Daily News that one of the surprises 
of the war, in view of the absence of men on active service, is the 
enhanced popularity of the Worthing Public Library. An in- 
teresting feature has been the increased issue of non-fiction, in 
which war-books have naturally figured largely. ‘‘ The proportion 
of fiction issued is by no means high. The continued popularity of 
the library is the best answer that can be made to the suggestion 
that its activities should be modified and its expenditure curtailed. 
Owing to the unusual demands of the public, the annual “ stock- 
taking this year is to be carried out by the staff, without closing 
the Library.”” We hope Miss Frost, to whom and her “ all-female ” 
staff a graceful tribute is paid, will tell us the result when the 
task is completed. The method usually occupies months. 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


SHaw, J. H., Chief Librarian and Curator of Bury Public Library 
and Art Gallery (Grenadier Guards). 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. Frep. E. Bott, of the Penge Public Library, contributed 
an interesting letter to Everyman of 28th July on “ War and the 
Public Library.” 


Miss ETHEL GERARD, Sub-Librarian, Worthing, who is engaged 
upon a bibliography of Sussex, is the author of an interesting 
article in the current issue of The Library on “ Some Seventeenth 
Century Sussex Tracts.” 


We have to congratulate Mr. and Mrs. BERwIcK SAYERS upon 
the birth of a son on 6th September. 


NOTE. 


Many librarians and other subscribers are sending THE 
Lrprary Wor -pD to their colleagues and assistants serving at the 
various fronts and in training, and we are gratified to learn that 
the soldier-librarians greatly appreciate this means of keeping in 
touch with library matters during their severance from it. 
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OBITUARY. 
HENRY TENNYSON FOLKARD. 


We record with much regret the tragic death of the veteran 
librarian of Wigan, Henry Tennyson Folkard, F.S.A., which 
occurred on 25th August, as the result of a street accident ; he was 
knocked down by a cart, and death followed two days later. With 
him passes another of the members of the profession, who by 
devotion to his library and librarianship, won the complete 
respect of all ranks of librarians and the appreciation of the com- 
munity he served. He was a Londoner by birth, and had reached 
his sixty-seventh year. His early training was received at the 
London Library, and from 1875 to 1877 he was sub-librarian at the 
Royal Academy, Burlington House. In 1877 he received the 
appointment of Chief Librarian at Wigan, and in this coal-mining 
town he spent the last thirty-nine years of his life. He was a 
strong, original man, and, backed by an appreciative committee, 
he built up at Wigan one of the notable municipal reference libraries 
of the country ; such, in fact, as probably no other town of the size 
and character of Wigan possesses. It is curious to remember that 
this library has various incunabula, and many rare books, and to 
contrast these things with the cloud of yellow smoke which hangs 
perpetually over the town. Folkard was an original member of 
the Library Association, contributed to its proceedings, and served 
on the Council for, we believe, at least thirty years. He had strong 
ideas about library training, and most of his assistants were appren- 
ticed to him. Amongst those who worked under him may be 
mentioned, Mr. Frank Pacy, who was sub-librarian at Wigan 
until 1883, the late Edward McKnight, who gave promise of being 
one of the leading librarians of his time, and Mr. Frank Dallimore, 
the librarian of Darlington. There is no doubt that Folkard’s 
influence assisted in procuring the excellent financial facilities 
Wigan enjoys in its power to raise a 2d. rate for library 
purposes, and it was certainly due to him that the position 
of librarian was properly recognized in at least one borough. 
Folkard had a fairly busy pen, and wrote several papers, &c., on 
Wigan history, and the catalogues of several private libraries. 
The great work of his life, however, was his reference library 
catalogue, the fourteenth part of which (U-Wh) had been 
completed by March last. In his 38th annual report he wrote : 
“ The catalogue has already reached 5,000 printed pages, and I 
think I may reasonably hope that two more volumes will finish my 
magnum opus, I believe the largest analytical catalogue issued by 
any municipal library.”’ It was indeed a tremendous compilation in 
the circumstances, and seemed to challenge all limitations. We do 
not know whether or not further progress was made ; but we hope 
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so, especially as the fifteenth part would deal with Wigan itself. 
There is something pathetic in the fact that the work he called his 
magnum opus remains to be finished by other hands. The war had 
tried him, and the resources of his library, but he had adjusted 
himself with skill to the new conditions. It is a matter of grief to 
all librarians that a life so full and useful has closed in such sudden 


and unexpected tragedy. 


EPIGRAMS. 
IV.—An Epitapx ON A LIBRARIAN. | 


He lived and died, content to view, 
His labours making knowledge free ; 
He opened every book he knew 
For other men to see. R.J. 


KILLED IN THE GREAT ADVANCE.* 


Unto thy quiet, O Grave, we deliver 

This, the best gift from the hands of the Giver, 
Locking the lips and repulsing the cry : 

He would not value the moan or the sigh— 
England he wrought for ; England he fought for ; 
Under the folds of her flag let him lie! 


Fired by the flame of heroic devotion, 
Thousands of leagues o'er the sundering ocean 
Drawn to surrender his youth at thy shrine, 
Manhood and age and its quiet decline :— 
England, our Mother, honour another 

Builder and maker and martyr of thine. 


Richer art thou, Mother Earth, beyond measure, 
Clasping within thy dark bosom our treasure— 
Dust unto dust peradventure it is, 

But the true measurement surely is this : 

All that life proffered he happily offered, 
Salving the Motherland from the abyss. 


All that life proffered! And so life is stronger ; 
Greater by strength that, affronting the wronger, 

Dared him for freedom and faith to defy ; 

Dared, unappalled, in the vanguard to die. 

Hence is he glorious, England Victorious, 

Under the folds of thy flag let him lie! 


ROBERT JOHNSON. 


* Lance-Corporal Arthur D. Carlisle, Sub-Librarian, Port Elizabeth 
Public Library, South Africa, and formerly of the Woolwich and Heston- 
Isleworth Public Libraries—killed in action, 16th July, rg16. 
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REVIEWS. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Ontario Liprary Association. Selected List of Books. V. 14, 
pt. 2-4; V. 15, Pt. 1. 


This most useful publication is issued quarterly by and at the expense 
of the Department of Education of the Province of Ontario. It consists of 
lists arranged under the main headings of the Dewey Classification and 
annotated briefly ; publishers and prices are also given. The needs of smaller 
libraries are specially kept in view, and each number is usually distinguished 
by some special feature. Part 2 contains selections from the books of the 
first half of 1915 ; part 3 a brief bibliography of Canadian history—a list of 
value to every library in the British Empire ; part 4 selections from books of 
the latter half of 1915 ; and the first part of volume 15 is a general conspectus 
of the best books of 1915. In selecting the books the advice of experts is 
relied upon Sy the results seem to be satisfactory ; they certainly 
are interesting. e numbers contain notes on government uments, 
series, and similar matters. 


It grieves an English writer to think that while in the Colonies this 
generous special help is given freely to libraries and librarians, in the home 
country nothing even approximating to it can be imagined. British libraries 
(that is to say, those in the United Kingdom ; it must be remembered that 
we are reviewing a distinctively British publication) will find this selected 
list of much service to them, especially in indicating Canadian publications 
of which we ought to know, but about which precise information rarely 
— the British Isles. There is also much useful American matter in- 

uded. 


Bo_ton Pustic Lrpraries. Catalogue of Books in the Central 
Lending and Reference Libraries on Philology and Literature. 
Class List Number 7. 387 pp., 8in.x5}in. Price 3d. 


Mr. Sparke is achieving something of a record in catalogue prices. 387 

es for a modest threepenny piece is generous fare indeed, nor is the cata- 

e cheap in anything but its price. It is printed in large type on fairly 
good paper ; the contents of composite works are set out ; there are occasional 
annotations ; and a full author index completes the volume. Mr. Sparke 
has profited by recent classification criticism, and gives practical recognition 
of the fact that philology and literature are cognate classes which should 
come together. No attempt seems to have been made at analytical cata- 
loguing except occasionally under poetry. The annotations are boldly 
evaluative, but are not examples of the best work in this kind. The very 
first annotation strikes us as susceptible of improvement. It is to Farrar’s 
“ Language and Languages,” and is as follows :— 


“* Speculations on the ‘ onomatopoeic ’ origin of language and on the 
families of speech. The author popularised in English the philology 
of the first half of the nineteenth century. but his conclusions have been 
largely modified by more recent and scientific research.” 


Placing ourselves in the position of the reacier who is ignorant of philology 
and wants to know something about it, the Greek word in the first sentence 
would give us the idea that the book abounded in technicalities, which is not 
the case. Moreover, the second sentence conveys the idea that the book is 
of small value to-day, which is also not the case. Further, the note gives 
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no indication by whom his conclusions have been modified, and in what 
books the modifications are to be found. All of these things would have 
been clarified in a perfect catalogue note. Again, Whitney's “ Language 
and the Study of Language ” is described as— 
‘‘A book containing much valuable matter, and written in an 
interesting and semi-popular manner.” 


The first “‘ and” is redundant, and the statement as a whole is valueless. 
Fortunately such notes are very few, and we do not wish to give an unjust 
idea of the catalogue as a whole, which strikes us as being thorough, accurate, 
and in the best form of recent cataloguing. We congratulate Mr. Sparke 
upon being able to present his public with so good a catalogue at so ridicu- 
lously small a price. 


Ontario Library Review and Book Selection Guide. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
Quarterly. Ontario: Department of Education. 


This is note-worthy as being the first number of a new Colonial library 
= published under the authority of the Public Libraries Branch of the 
partment of Education, Ontario. It is intended to be a means of keeping all 
library officials informed of modern professional ideas, and includes brief 
editorials, short articles and bibliographies, and a select annotated list of books 
suitable for the smaller libraries. It is apparently modelled on the Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin, and seems well calculated to serve its purpose. The principal 
articles in the first number are ““ Why a Community Should Support a Free 
Library’; ‘‘An Appreciation from a Rural Library Trustee”; a brief 
definite statement by H. W. Hill, the director of the Professional Institute 
of Public Health, the title of which, ‘‘ Library Books Rarely, if Ever, carry 
Disease," sums up its purport ; “‘ Some Notes on the Best War Books,” by 
Dr. G. H. Locke; “ The Library and the Girl”; “ The Ontario Library 
Association *’; “‘ Discoveries in Rural Life’; ‘“ An Account of the Short 
Course Library Training School at Toronto Public Library "’ ; ‘“‘ The Canadian 
Free Library for the Blind and Our Blinded Soldiers ” ; ‘‘ Business Books "’ ; 
and various other matters, including notes and news. There is a brief select 
list on handicraft books for boys and girls. We are interested to note that in 
this first number is reprinted Mr. Robert Johnson’s lyric—‘‘ To —, Somewhere 
in France,”’ which first appeared in these pages. 


WALTHAMSTOW PuBLic LIBRARIES COMMITTEE. Twenty-One Years 
of the Library Movement in Walthamstow. 11 pp. 9 Illus. 


This charmingly-produced little brochure has been issued to commem- 
orate the coming of age of the Walthamstow Public Libraries. The library 
was the outcome of the old Literary Institute. A poll taken in 1892 
resulted in a maiority of 1,853 in favour of the adoption of the Acts, and the 
first library was opened in a pretty detached villa in Marsh Street in 1894. A 
branch was opened at Hale End in 1907. Until 1907 the Central Library 
occupied, but greatly outgrew, its original premises. In 1908 Mr. Carnegie 
provided {10,000 for a new building, which was completed and opened in 
July of the next year. The present library has a handsome lecture hall and 
a distinct department for book service to schools, both of which have been 
very successful. A lecture scheme is managed by a voluntary committee, 
which is self supporting. 180,000 people are estimated to have attended the 
lectures. The progress of the system can be estimated from the issues. In 
the first twelve years of their existence the library issued 965,306 volumes 
they were then re-organised upon the open-access system, and in the nine 
succeeding years 2,050,690 were issued. Untila few months ago, however, the 
system was burdened by old loan charges, amounting to £3,000. The 
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Carnegie Trustees made a gift of £1,000, and promised a iurther £50 for every 
{£25 raised locally from sources other than the rates. Other money has 
been forthcoming, and now we learn that Mr. William Mallinson, J.P., has 
made a gift of £360, which, in connexion with the Carnegie gift, effects the 
extinction of the debt. We congratulate Walthamstow and its energetic 
librarian upon this successful record. 


REPORT. 


Cork CARNEGIE FREE LiBRARY. Twenty-Third Annual Report. 

1915-16. 

Population (1911) : 76,673. Income : {996—Rate, £765. Expenditure : 
£862—Books, book binding, and periodicals, {202 ; salaries, £407. There is 
a balance of £134. Stock: Lending, 9,139; reference, 4,360. Issues: 
Lending, 76,718 ; reference, 7,430. A total decrease of 1,154. 


The report does not call for any special comment ; it is a record of steady 
and satisfactory work. ‘The small decrease we are interested to learn “ is in 
those classes of literature that are mainly used by the male sex, who are the 
most directly affected in their activities and leisure by the war.”’ Mr. 
Wilkinson, the librarian, is probably secure at Cork in making this statement. 
In London the women might have something to say in reply to it 


BULLETINS. 
BRITISH. 


The six British library bulletins which we have before us this 
month have each their points of distinction and interest. The 
“make-up ” of the modern bulletin is a simple one, and the Ameri- 
can bulletin in general follows the same plan. It consists of one or 
two pages of notes in which the librarian expounds some of the 
rules most necessary to be known, items of news, references to 
outstanding books, and sometimes an account of the progress of 
the library since the issue of the last number ; these are followed 
occasionally by a reading list or special catalogue on some subject 
of current or permanent interest, and in some of these lists a pro- 
gressive order is used, but in general they aim at being exhaustive 
(which is perhaps a pity) ; and the bulk of the bulletin is made up of 
a classified, or alphabetical list of recent additions, which is usually 
annotated. The interest of the library bulletin, apart from ques- 
tions of cataloguing (which are simple, as a rule) and of classification 
(which are less simple), lies in the quality and character of the 
annotations ; but even in annotation, since Mr. E. A. Savage laid 
down his inflexible methods in his Manual of Annotation, there has 
been a certain uniformly high level, which, however, has robbed 
the notes of that exquisite individuality which at one time made the 
reading of bulletins a joy to other librarians. 


What we have just written applies to the bulletin issued by 
public libraries, but it is largely contradicted by The Bodleian 
Quarterly Record, the newest comer amongst library bulletins, the 


number of which for the first quarter of 1916 we have just examined. 
Certainly it has a classified list of additions (but without annotations) 
and six pages of notes and news, but there is something distinctly 
individual about the bulletin. It records rather than endeavours 
to attract, and in doing so does manage to be attractive to the 
average librarian. It is certainly entertaining to read of the 
Shakespeare Exhibition and its admirable catalogue ; of the three 
occasions on which the Bodleian staff broke through the cordons 
of people during Zeppelin alarms between 11.30 and 4 a.m. to 
carry out their carefully organized duties, and that ‘“‘on each 
occasion the alarm was followed by—nothing ”’ ; to learn that Mr. 
C. J. Purnell, now assistant librarian of the London Library has 
published through the Japan Society, the “‘ Log-Book of William 
Adams,” an adventurous traveller, and, in his way, diplomatist of 
the late sixteenth century ; and there are several other notes of 
first-rate interest. The feature of the bulletin is a careful statistical 
article by Bodley’s Librarian, entitled, ‘‘ A Statistical Survey of the 
Bodleian Library,” in which an estimate of the size of the library is 
reached. It is as follows: 1,049,206 works, of which 1,009,206 
are printed volumes, and 40,000 are manuscripts, and the separate 
pieces included are 2,060,000. Several other interesting facts 
emerge ; for instance :—"‘‘ from actual pieces received under the 
Copyright Act at the present time, the proportion of folios, quartos 
and octavos appears to be 3: 11 : 86 out of roo pieces, some of 
which are unbound pamphlets, while 7 folios, 10 quartos, and 12 
octavos compose foot-runs, if the books are bound.”” We are also 
reminded that since the invention of printing it is estimated that 
11,650,000 books have been printed, and since 1800 about 8,700,000. 
The importance of the article lies in Mr. Madan’s plea for a uniform 
method of estimating the size of libraries. It is actually to count 
certain important sections of the library, and to arrive at an average 
number of volumes occupying a three-foot run of shelving (regard 
being had to the size of the volumes), and then to measure the 
shelves occupied by books throughout. It seems to us to be the 
only logical way of doing the work. 


The Croydon, Gateshead, and Norwich bulletins are all in 
appearance derivatives of the first of these three. All of them 
seem to answer the plan mentioned in our first paragraph. The 
Croydon Reader’s Index has now reached the July-August issue of 
its eighteenth volume, and continues to be the most elaborate of 
the bulletins—some of the title-entries in this number run to eight 
lines, apart from the annotation. This number has a reading list 
on Kitchener, ard briefer ones on the American presidential 
election, and on British trade. One of the notes. defending the 
purchase of fiction, tells us: “ It is not always admitted, but it is 
quite true, that we have manv great novelists writing to-day whose 
works are likely to encure—Weils, Arnold Bennett, Mrs Humphrey 
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Ward, Beresford, Conrad, Kipling and Couch—may be mentioned— 
and an institution which represents literature is inadequate without 
them.” Lists of recent war books, recent additions to the Surrey 
Collection, and Genera] Additions, complete the issue. The 
Gateshead Library Record has practically the same contents list : two 
pages of local notes, then war books, then local collection, and then 
general additions. The type is small, but clear, and the annotative 
work has been done carefully. The Norwich Reader's Guide has 
usually notes, and a classified annotated list of additions, but the 
bulk of the issues of the first year or two of its existence were made 
up of a serial, classified and annotated catalogue of the whole 
library stock. This work was done admirably, and sandwiched 
in between this work were reading lists on the study of Norwich, 
the War, Nelson, Shakespeare, and the Child, concerning which 
we have already expressed our appreciation. The numbers now 
before us are a reprint of the issues containing the Author Catalogue 
of Fiction, in which the cataloguing is of the abbreviated variety— 
the whole being 45 pages of double-columned type, and the 
September issue which contains two brief, skilfully-compiled 
reading lists (in special catalogue form), on the poet Gray, and 
on Russia respectively. 


The Sunderland Library Circular is less ambitious, is “‘ spotted” 
with annotations, and is, perhaps, in the setting out of its additions, 
the least interesting of the bulletins noted. It is difficult to see 
why Adam's “ Behind the Scenes at the Front” should need 
annotation, and not “ J’Accuse.’’ This number (Spring issue, 
1916) has six pages of notes showing that the institution is thoroughly 
alive : has produced lists on Shakespeare, Russia, Modern Music, 
the War of course, and has had various interesting exhibitions, 
lectures, &c.,—the latest being an exhibition of cartoons by 
Raemaekers, which has had most gratifying success. 


It is difficult to keep pace with the Nottingham Library Bulletin, 
which appears monthly with invariable regularity. It is the 
least ambitious of English bulletins—consisting only of eight 
double-columned octavo pages—and is a very effective one. Its 
cataloguing is of the bald title-a-line type, without notes, as a rule, 
and so far as that section is concerned, it is a mere finding list. 
But the bulletin is remarkable for the short popular notes which 
are scattered through it on topics of the day, and the relation of 
the public libraries to them. For example, the August number 
chats about Russia, Greece, Greek Study, War Books, and the 
Trade War; and the September number about France, Belgium, 
Italy, Roumania, Recent Fiction, More War Books, The Blind and 
the War, and other matters. There is evidentlya very vigorous and 
wide-awake personality behind this cheerful, practical publication. 
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The Keep, the magazine of the Guildford Institute, is hardly 
a bulletin, but it contains a list of new books, in classified order, 
but catalogued by no rules that we can recognize. The author, we 
would suggest to the editor, is more important than the title of a 
book, and should come first in the entry. 


AMERICAN. 


The Monthly Bulletin of the District of Columbia, July, is an 
unpretentious four-page sheet containing lists of important books 
and additions without annotations. 


The Bulletin of the Brooklyn Public Library, July, is an exten- 
sive octavo of forty pages, of double-columned small type, and is 
well annotated. It is useful as a conspectus of the books of the 
month, the selection at this library being particularly liberal. 
Not the least useful section is that devoted to Books in Foreign 
Languages, which occupy the concluding pages of the issue. 


We have commented recently on the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh—in many ways the best bulletin 
that comes from America. Its make-up is quite orthodox, and it is 
systematically and liberally annotated, although as a whole the 
annotations fall below the best English standards, while the type 
and pages are quite attractive. The June issue has brief reading 
lists on Europe and the War, South America, and an especially 
interesting one on American poetry, chiefly of the twentieth century, 
which is remarkable for the number of names unknown in England. 
The July issue contains another brief list of war-books, and a long 
and seasonable one of travel in the United States and Canada. A 
feature of each issue is the quotation of select reviews of important 
recent books ; these give the bulletin an acceptable literary flavour. 


We must not overlook the Monthly Bulletin of the Philippine 
Library and Museum, which reaches us regularly, and is evidence of 
the high civilizing work done by a fine library in a part of the world 
somewhat removed from the main streams of modern culture. 
The April number has a reading list on Mexico, and lists of recent 
works in the Filipiniana and general divisions. There are no 
annotations, but the catalogue entries are full. 
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